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(• (• WT T is not European recognition that is 
H going to make our etchers strong, but 
s American recognition. For as a com- 
lf munity responds to its artists, to that 
extent does it draw them into its life 
and make them, not detached mortals 
struggling alone and apart, but living inter¬ 
preters of the life of their fellow men, in which 
they themselves have a sympathetic part. In one 
sense, of course, whether an artist works in 
Chicago or Pekin makes no difference. Every¬ 
thing depends on his ability, the quality of his 
vision, and the power of his reaction.” These 
significant words were written by Mr. Forbes 
Watson, the distinguished American art critic, 
when introducing the first exhibition of the 
Association of American Etchers in 1914. At 
that date the desire for etchings was extending in 
every direction, societies and print clubs were 
being formed in various cities of the United 
States for the practice and dissemination of the 
art, and its encouragement was stimulated by 
efforts of the travelled American to vie with 
the European in etching the Pont Neuf or 
Notre Dame, St. Mark’s, Venice, the Alcantara 
Bridge, or St. Paul’s Cathedral. But 1914, 
which, as it happened, saw the commencement 
of a new era in the world’s history, saw, among 
other changes, the beginning of a new attitude 
of the American artist towards the art and craft 
of etching. And since that date this change has 


developed in the direction of independence, not 
so much in the matter of technique, as in choice 
of subject matter and motive. For the American 
etcher has begun to look about him, and to devote 
the freshness of his vision to things that have 
offered a new kind of beauty or quaintness or 
character, to aspects of life that present scenes 
unaccustomed in other and older countries, to 
prospects of landscape and atmosphere that can 
be seen probably nowhere else in the world. 
Now the etcher who reacts to these scenes with 
a quality of interpretative truth, whose lines, 
quick with vitality, seem to select themselves 
with instinctive eloquence to bring home not 
alone the picture to the American vision, but its 
essential spirit and intimate significance to a 
universal sensibility, is he who will find a recog¬ 
nition wider than that of either Europe or 
America, a recognition that knows no limitations 
of latitude, that is absolutely cosmopolitan. Yet, 
it may be urged, Whistler, though American 
born, never etched an American subject, but his 
magical needle found its inspiration on the 
Thames, in Venice, in Amsterdam, and even, 
as I sat beside him long ago, in a Chelsea fruit 
shop, but the American public, following the 
instincts of the artistic world, has taken him, 
nevertheless, at last securely to its heart. And 
so an etcher will always win his way to the 
recognition he deserves, whether it be a long 
progress towards the goal or a short one. 
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Levon West’s has so far been a very brief 
progress, in short, he found his public in the 
course of a single night, and, like Lord Byron, 
woke up to find himself famous. It was Captain 
Lindbergh’s lone flight across the Atlantic to Paris 
that was the motive of this miracle. While 
Lindbergh was in New York making his pre¬ 
parations, young West, who had had considerable 
aviating experience, at one time flying 700 miles 
in a race to St. Louis, was serving on the board 
of directors for the Aviation Service Corporation 
at Rooseveldt field. He had made sketches of 
the various types of plane that happened to be 
there, including the Ryan which Lindbergh used. 
Several times he saw the confident but modest 
young man working on his “ Spirit of St. 
Louis, ” but, whether or not he shared Lindbergh’s 
confidence, on the evening of the memorable 
flight, stirred by the general atmosphere of 
enthusiastic optimism, West excused himself 
from a dinner party, and retired to his studio. 
There, with all his sketches, notes, and other 
graphic material at hand, and his imagination 
and memory agog, bringing fresh visions from 
the mysteries of wind and wave, he followed 
Lindbergh imaginatively flying through the night, 
working the while upon his copper-plate, scratch¬ 
ing, scratching, scratching, the lines of the 
machine, the suggestive lines of air and sea, all 
night until with the dawn his labour was finished. 
The trial proof was still damp from the press 


when the news was flashed across the Atlantic 
that Lindbergh had reached Paris. This was Levon 
West’s hour, the etching that he had worked 
the long night to make, with so much graphic 
fact for its basis, and with a sensitive imagination 
to invest it with life and verisimilitude, was that 
day reproduced in a number of leading journals, 
while impressions from the plate itself were sold, 
by a publisher of etchings, as fast as the editions 
could be printed, in fact it was difficult to keep 
pace with the demand. It was a good etching, 
which was called Newfoundland (Col. Lindbergh’s 
Flight), Plate 1, and, produced under such a stress 
of dramatic conditions, it may be considered a 
veritable tour de force. Anyhow, it suggested an 
impression of the “ Spirit of St. Louis ” taking 
its lone, perilous course through the wayward 
air above the Atlantic rollers, and was a vision 
recorded of Lindbergh’s heroically successful 
effort to do what no one else in the world had ever 
done. A similar plate, Ireland, and an etching 
of Lindbergh himself, followed directly with the 
continuation of success. America, in her hero- 
worshipping mood, was generously quick to allow 
Levon West a tiny share in this mood, to recog¬ 
nise in him the vision of an etcher she had been 
looking for, to interpret aspects of her own life to 
herself. For what else was it but self-inter¬ 
pretation to record, with a flash of inspired vision 
at the psychological moment, what the eyes of 
America, in her fine frenzy of enthusiasm, were 
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most anxious to visualize, her heart was most 
eager to apprehend, her young hero speeding 
through dark hours in safety across the vasty 
deep from one continent to another? So Levon 
West, greatly encouraged by the recognition of 
America, and satisfied that he had “ that within 
which passeth show,” resolved to adventure in 
those parts of the continent where the experiences 
would be peculiarly American, and devote bis 
etching to their searching revelation, and, who 
knows ? perhaps make a bid for a wider public. 

I have related this comparatively recent 
episode in Levon West’s career since it marked the 
beginning of his success as an etcher, but there 
were years of his life, not many, it is true, for 
as yet he has lived only thirty in all, when there 
was no thought of etching, years when by various 
means he earned a livelihood without even know¬ 
ing the meaning of an etched line. But he had 
always the instinct of an artist. He was born 
on February 3, 1900, at Centerville, a very small 
village in the open prairies of South Dakota, near 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. His father 
was a Congregational Minister, who had the good 
sense to perceive and to encourage the boy’s 
early leanings towards art, but it was from his 
mother, Henrietta West, of New Hampshire, 
that he probably inherited his artistic tendencies. 
She was a descendant of Benjamin West, who, 
born in Pennsylvania in 1738, of Quaker parents, 
whose principles would not allow them to favour 


art in any form, by sheer persuasion of personal 
will and talent from his childhood onwards, 
gradually overcame all opposition, and, coming 
as a very young man to England by way of 
Italy, made a great reputation as an historical 
painter, and succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
President of the Royal Academy. So through 
Benjamin West, Levon West is linked with the 
art of this country. His mother died when he 
was very young, but her diary contains many 
proud notes of her young son’s graphic demon¬ 
strations, and his happiness with paper and pencil, 
even as there exist records of his famous 
ancestor’s artistic precocity. The family being 
large, the means to live small, and the mundane 
opportunities very restricted in that prairie 
village which was their home, the children had 
no toys but those that young Levon invented and 
made with the tools he found in the barn. And 
so apt was he in the development of his handi¬ 
craft that at eleven years of age he was making 
much of the furniture, chairs, carved oak 
cabinets, and such like, that they still use in 
his old home. At this age, too, he commenced to 
earn money by painting the sign-boards for the 
local traders, and the next summer he spent the 
vacation visiting the neighbouring towns to paint 
the signs for the theatre and the several stores. 
Now he began to cultivate acquaintance with the 
old masters, for his father in his effort to 
encourage any talent that his son might possess, 
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would give him reproductions to copy in pencil, 
which he greatly enjoyed, for he loved to have 
his room to himself with the drawing-board he 
had made, and the paper stretched for the 
disciplinary copy, though his father’s criticism 
would be severe enough when the young student 
failed to express everything that the Congre¬ 
gational Minister saw in the old pictures. The next 
summer Levon West spent working in the wheat 
fields with a team of horses, as Edmund Blampied 
had done when a boy in Jersey before there 
was ever a thought of his etching, instinctively 
memorising the actions of the creatures for future 
drawing. This change of work, besides bracing 
the youthful sinews, and stimulating the boy’s 
graphic interest, brought some grist to the family 
mill, but the following summer he joined a 
company of carpenters which went from farm 
to farm, building houses and barns, and by the 
next vacation he had become a finishing car¬ 
penter, fitting doors and windows, making gate- 
hinges, and designing iron grill-work. In this 
way he spent his vacations doing profitable work, 
until at 17 he graduated from the High School. 
Funds necessary for him to proceed to college 
were not forthcoming, and were nowhere to 
seek, so his future plans were unsettled. Mean¬ 
while, he took a job as warehouseman at the local 
railway junction, and remained there seven 
months, for this let new experience into his 
career, the constant incoming trains bringing 
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strange people from all parts of the country, the 
freight of diverse kinds to be transported to 
various cities, opened his mind to a new and 
wider outlook upon life, awakening a zest for 
romantic adventure and a desire to travel and 
fathom the mysteries of the outside world. 
For up to this time his journeyings and 
experiences had been limited to the small prairie 
towns of North Dakota and Minnesota, his father 
having to take a new parish in those States every 
four or five years. 

West’s next adventure found him, in the early 
autumn of 1918, enlisted in the United States 
Navy in war time. He thoroughly enjoyed his 
experiences in spite of the strict discipline, he 
was made yeoman to the captain of the training 
ship on the Great Lakes, and, his duties being 
light, he had ample time for sketching, while the 
caricatures he made of the officers excited so 
much interest that he became friends with them 
all. But six weeks after the Armistice his naval 
adventure ended, and he returned home to North 
Dakota. Then, for seven months in a one-room 
school-house that stood all alone among the hills, 
he acted as janitor, teacher, and singing instruc¬ 
tor, but the daily four-mile walk from and to his 
home-town, through the wintry blizzards, some¬ 
times with the aid of skis, gave him a thorough 
understanding and appreciation of that wild 
country, an experience which was to prove 
valuable later on in view of his expeditions 


through the blizzards of the Canadian Rockies, 
as recorded in his recent etchings. At last, in 
the autumn of 1919, West commenced a four 
years’ course at the University of Minnesota, and 
though the terms of the scholarship awarded him 
precluded any art course, and he had to take 
up Economics, Banking, and Finance, by be¬ 
coming friendly with the university art: 
instructors he was allowed occasionally to attend 
their classes, and so was inducted into * the 
principles of design and composition, and 
practised drawing from the life. His graphic 
propensities could not be repressed. In the first 
two years all his spare time was devoted to draw¬ 
ing cartoons and incidents of college life for the 
student magazines, while during the latter part 
of his university course, as his confidence and 
skill grew greater, he combined with his 
Economic and other studies, profitable illus¬ 
trating for magazines and making advertisement 
posters for business firms in the twin cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. At the same time he 
turned his natural faculty for hero-worship to 
pictorial account, persuading any world-famous 
person, such as Marshal Foch, Paderewski, or 
Lord Birkenhead, who visited Minneapolis, to sit 
to him for a quarter of an hour or so, while he 
made a crayon sketch, and got as much from 
the “ celebrity’s ” conversation as possible. 
Then, his university course ended, Levon West 
took a small studio in Minneapolis for free-lance 


work, and here chanced an occurrence which 
changed the tenor of his art life, and determined 
his future. One day while he was at work, he 
was visited by a book salesman from New York, 
who showed him, among other things, the first 
three of my “ Masters of Etching ” series, which 
he purchased. These books of mine were a 
revelation to Levon West, they aroused his first 
interest in the art and the craft of etching, but 
as yet he was sorely puzzled as to how an etching 
was made. He pored over the works of these 
artists, Frank Brangwyn, James McBey, Anders 
Zorn, these Modern Masters of Etching, who 
seemed to him magicians, though how they 
wove their wizardry was beyond his compre¬ 
hension. That evening he bought a small original 
etching and examined it with excitement; touch¬ 
ing it lightly all over he discovered that the lines 
were raised. This gave him an idea; immediately 
he made a drawing in sharp pen and ink lines, 
and the next morning he took this to a photo¬ 
engraver, asking him to make a zinc plate from 
it. By the afternoon he had the plate, and, as he 
had anticipated, the drawing was reproduced on 
the zinc with etched lines! So far, he thought, 
he had solved the process, and now for the print¬ 
ing. Getting some printer’s ink, he rubbed this 
over the plate, filling the lines, and scraping the 
rest off the surface with a straight-edge. He then 
placed a dry piece of paper over the inked plate, 
with a blotter over that, and hammered the whole 
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surface of the plate with a mallet. But the ink 
would not be drawn out of the lines, the paper 
presented an inky mess, the plate was ruined, 
and the experiment proved a complete and hope¬ 
less failure. Yet it only served to increase West’s 
curiosity as to the making of etchings, and as 
he studied more closely the sensitive quality 
of the lines and tones reproduced in that “ Masters 
of Etching ” series, his respect and admiration 
for the etchers increased, and he envied them the 
power to merge their personalities in an etching 
that should be a lasting work of art, whereas he 
realized that even if he did expend the best art 
he could devise on a periodical illustration, it 
would be forgotten a few days after it appeared, 
and so was a waste of effort. This conscious¬ 
ness made him dissatisfied with his work, 
and set him restlessly longing for better things, 
he did not exactly know what. At all events, he 
decided to move East, perhaps to continue his 
study of Economics at Harvard, for whether or 
not he was to pursue art definitely as a profession, 
he was convinced that a comprehensive business 
outlook was essential for success. So he left his 
studio in Minneapolis for good in September, 
1925, quite uncertain as to his plans. Making his 
way to New York, Levon West sought out Joseph 
Pennell, to whom, as a veteran practitioner of 
the graphic arts, he submitted drawings and 
sketches, at the same time asking his advice as 
to the wisdom of attempting etching as a career. 
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This Pennell strongly advised, for he saw that 
West’s vision was that of an etcher, always seek¬ 
ing the essential, the synthetic line. The young 
artist was delighted, the more so when Pennell 
agreed to give him some lessons in etching. This 
in itself was an inspiration, for Pennell had been 
so much with Whistler in his later years that a 
kind of aroma of the master’s manner seemed to 
cling to him, and what he taught was what he 
himself had inherited from the Whistler tradition. 
At all events, West learnt to ground his plate, 
to needle and bite his lines in the right way, and, 
what is equally important, to print them. He 
devoted all his time enthusiastically to etching, 
and on October 3, 1925, he completed and printed 
his first plate, The Lunch Hour, to which in a 
later state Joseph Pennell added some dry-point 
lines. West made a few more etchings as a 
means of “ finding himself,” though he felt he 
would never strike any distinctive note until he 
had travelled abroad. He wanted to experience a 
strange atmosphere, then to return with fresh¬ 
ened vision to explore his own country. So, the 
following year, 1926, he made his first venture 
abroad, he went to Spain. 

Plentifully supplied with copper-plates and 
sketching materials, West worked enthusiastic¬ 
ally to interpret any sitnple, strange and significant 
aspect of the country that specially appealed to 
him, quickly developing a natural facility with 
the needle, so that etching came to him in time 


as a means of free utterance of thought and 
vision. He was interested in the manners and 
habits of the people, the architecture, and the 
general oldness of Spain. He visited San 
Sebastian, Madrid, Seville, Toledo, Cordova, 
Santiago, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, and went 
over to Tangier, and of every place there was 
some significant etched record. I remember 
being impressed by a wide, sunny road running 
through an ancient gateway, and a motor-car 
travelling onward, while the wind was blowing 
palm trees about. I forget the title of the print. 
The gateway led to some historic building, but 
it was memorable because one felt the wind so 
naturally playing among the trees. There was 
a brilliant plate of a bull-fight, Corrida de Toros, 
Ronda, which suggested the vital momentariness 
of the incident, and the spontaneously graceful 
action of the banderillero as he planted his darts 
in the neck of the charging bull. Then a Spanish 
lady, the incarnation of gracious vivacity; was 
this etched, by chance, from a canvas by Ignace 
Zuloaga, the famous painter, with whom Levon 
West studied for a time, and whose portrait he 
put on the copper, or was it a study from life? 
Anyhow, West invested the plate with his 
own vitality. Yet with all the promise shown 
in these Spanish plates, which so variously 
interpreted the old and the new Spain, the New 
York print-sellers looked on them with cold and 
unsympathetic eyes, heedless that the young 


artist had been etching barely a year, and had 
already achieved with the medium a remarkable 
fluency of line, with vitality and spontaneity 
of pictorial suggestion. On his return to 
America, however, he accepted a position, 
during a short-lived “ boom,” as art director for 
the building of a city in Florida, and made use of 
his Spanish sketches for the designs of arches, 
as well as private and public buildings. A 
short trip to Europe followed, as official artist 
to the World Press Congress, and then Levon 
West returned to New York to resume his 
etching. A beautiful plate he etched was of a 
Hungarian Wolf Hound, drawn to the life on 
the copper, with adequate economy of line, but 
now he felt that the American scene should 
provide subjects which he could express with 
distinctively personal vision. How he suddenly 
caught the fancy of the American public with 
his etchings of the Lindbergh Atlantic flight, 
I have already told. What particularly pleased 
the artist was that Donald Hall, who had designed 
Lindbergh’s aeroplane, made public recog¬ 
nition of the fact that Levon West, in his etching, 
“ had certainly caught the lines of our ship.” 
The connoisseurs became aware that here was a 
young American etcher with a natural style, and 
a sound basis of the art’s traditions, whose career 
must be followed, for it was full of possibilities. 

Many of these possibilities were realized during 
the next two years, for, in search of fresh subject 
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matter, Levon West experienced travel and 
adventure in the mountainous region of Glacier 
National Park, endured the excitements and 
perils of the Canadian Rockies, and braved 
hardships in the awful blizzards with pack-horse 
expeditions. And throughout these adventures 
and experiences, with all their multifarious 
human interest, the artist’s sensibility was 
ever on the qui vive for natural impressions, to 
be expressed through the vivid medium and the 
responsive personality of the etcher. For he 
was concerned with interpreting those vast, 
lonely regions, not only in the aspects of their 
structural permanency, but in all the transient 
and fantastic appearances of light and atmos¬ 
pheric change that played about them. This 
mountainous country was not so very far from 
his own home, and he had the temperament to 
enjoy all his experiences, however hard, but 
since he had “ commenced etcher,” as Dr. Johnson 
would have said, West’s sensitiveness and 
responsiveness to natural effects had redoubled, 
for now he knew how to express them with fresh¬ 
ness of vision, and almost a master’s touch. The 
Three Sisters stand out in all their structural 
grandeur, with the passing light lending nobility 
to their weirdness, while in The Garden Wall, 
Glacier National Park, the sun illumines the 
dark mountain peaks, making the strange form¬ 
ation look like a series of fairy castles. So Saw¬ 
tooth Ridge, and the romantic St. Mary's Lake, 
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are laid under the etcher’s spell. The Torring- 
ton Crevasse, with the six climbers, roped 
together, and walking single file up to the jagged 
mountain sides, their shadows cast at right angles 
on the white ground, and reflected on the other 
side of the crevasse, is a very original conception, 
and apparently new to the range of etching. 
West came across Indians in the course of his 
adventures, and lived among them for a time, 
and one result of the experience was a remarkable 
etched portrait of Chief Eagle Calf (Plate 2), 
wearing a characteristic head-dress, and holding 
a drum of authority, while the physiognomy 
delicately portrayed suggests a patriarchal ruler 
who does not want to see too much. In Indian 
Mother, the squaw mounted on horseback with 
her young children, the etcher conveys the human 
feeling with the sense of atmosphere and distance, 
as in Fannin' an Foggin , a reclining group of 
cowboys idly watching the display of a boy on 
a buck-jumper, shows how the idea of entertain¬ 
ment may forbid the loneliness of limitless sands. 
Levon West has a genius for the graphic 
suggestion of widely embracing light and atmos¬ 
phere, as well as the momentariness of incident. 
In The Peak (Plate 3), how the lonely horseman 
as he paces through the snow, upward towards 
the heights, his only companion being his 
own long shadow, seems like the “ Last Man ” 
of the poet, held up by Mercy on “ Nature’s 
awful waste.” Pine and Sapling (Plate 4), with 


a man sitting hunched up beside them, looking 
across the water at the outskirts of a pine wood, 
is a quaint conception. Mountain Sleet (Plate 5), 
and a man riding through it, is a wonderfully 
suggestive representation of a blizzard in full 
force, as is a similar subject, Snow Swept. The 
Eagle (Plate 6), is a charming plate, that takes 
us with pleasant ease into those far regions, a 
couple of horse-riders having just passed a clump 
of pines are suddenly roused to fix attention on 
a great bird that is swooping through the air. 
With his lines the etcher has beautifully caught 
the atmosphere, filled it with a moment of 
interest, and linked the eagle with the riders. 
Noon (Plate 7), two pack-horses drinking in the 
lake during the sunniest hour, Wilderness Creek 
(Plate 8), and Calm (Plate 9), a spacious watery 
vista, in the midst of which is a small sailing 
boat moored, are typical amenities to the wild, 
gigantic regions of Levon West’s experience. 
In these he found such vividly dramatic subjects 
as The Mountain Ranger, The Prospector, and 
Huskies, the pathetic human interest of which 
his vision and his art interpreted so expressively. 
Then Mountain Climbers (Plate 10), again the 
men, roped together, proceeding in single file, 
but how wearily they go, and how high above 
the range they appear to be. Here the etcher 
seemed to fuse himself with his subject, one 
thinks no more of etching, but of the actual thing, 
of those four weary, stumbling men striving to 


climb higher and higher. Pack-Horses (Plate 11), 
too, how the man leading his horse, with his 
two pack-horses in front, seems to be pursuing 
shadows rather than aiming for any destination in 
those limitless spaces. And, perhaps most telling 
of all, with his bitten lines and his dry-point 
touches, Levon West marked out a path through 
the snow, which was Heavy Going (Plate 12), for 
the leading horses and the rear ones, and he 
wrought this with a suggestive mastery that 
recalls, but with chilliness, something of the 
mystery of James McBey’s Dawn. Now 
that the etcher has formed his own style, and 
discovered his genius for interpreting distinctive 
American subjects, there is no predicting what 
he may achieve. Once he has chosen his 
subject and experienced the motive, he works 
very rapidly upon the copper, so as not to lose 
spontaneity and freedom in the expression of his 
feelings and emotions. Rather than tinker with 
radical mistakes, he will recommence the subject 
on six or eight fresh plates until he is satisfied. 
The quick biting of nitric acid suits his temper¬ 
amental manner, and rarely he uses the slower 
Dutch mordant, while he often makes use of 
auxiliary dry-point lines. He does all his own 
printing, and often he will do fresh work upon 
the plate in the course of printing the 
edition, nor does he hesitate to re-work any dry- 
point lines that may fail. Levon West’s possi- 
bilites are great, at present he has reached only 
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the first stage of his success, and that with 
extraordinary rapidity. Of his recent visit to 
Cuba there are already etched records, and for the 
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future, there are all America and her life to 
prospect with his etcher’s poetry. 

Malcolm C. Salaman. 
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PLATE III. 

“ THE PEAK ” (9 x 11 INCHES) 

Published, by Messrs. Kennedy Cr Company 
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PLATE V. 

MOUNTAIN SLEET ” (9} x 12 INCHES) 
In the collection of O. M. Torrington, Esq. 
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PLATE VI. 

“ THE EAGLE ” (8 x 13* INCHES) 

In the collection of O. M. Torrington, Esq. 
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PLATE VII. 

44 NOON ” (8J x 10 INCHES) 
Published by Messrs. Kennedy Company 
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PLATE VIII. 

WILDERNESS CREEK ” (7J x 12* INCHES) 
In the collection of O. M. Torrington, Esq . 
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PLATE IX. 

CALM ” (9 x 12 INCHES) 
by Messrs. Kennedy Company 
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PLATE XI. 

“ PACK HORSES ” (9 x 11£ INCHES) 

In the collection of O. M. Torrington, Esq. 
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PLATE XII. 

" HEAVY GOING ” (9± x 12 INCHES) 

In the collection of O. M. Torrington, Esq. 
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